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ARLY in the war when ship- 
loads of English children 
were being brought to the 

United States, the House of 
Compton was worrying consider- 
ably about its own child — the 
English edition of Compton’s. 

Recently H. G. Stevens, Managing Di- 
rector of the Waverley Book Company of 
London, publishers of this English edition, 
visited us and told us that while our 
British child had suffered unbelievably 
during the war, it was now thriving amaz- 
ingly. 

In 1940 Mr. Stevens sent his family to 
the country. Like many another Lon- 
doner, he was doing service as air warden, 
and returning to his home late one night 
discovered that burglars had entered his 
house and had set it afire. While he was 
conferring with his insurance adjuster the 
next morning, a telephone call brought 
the news that a bomb had fired the 
bindery, destroying vast quantities of 
paper and 13,000 sets of books. A few 
days later, the Liverpool office was en- 
tirely destroyed by bombs. And as a 
final tragic reminder of the Nazi fury, 
the last buzz bomb that struck London 
killed Mr. Stevens’ personal secretary. 


comment 


In spite of destructive bomb- 
ings and drastic restrictions on 
materials, the company carried 
on. Even though customers 
waited a long time for book de- 
liveries and then received but 
one volume at a time, Mr. 
Stevens reported that this edition of 
Compton’s last year had the largest sale 
in England of any work of its kind. 

While Mr. Stevens and I were chatting, 
I asked him whether “scheme methods” 
were used in the sale of subscription books 
in England. “No,” he said in his crisp 
British voice, “ ‘stunt selling’ isn’t success- 
ful in England. If a salesman tries to 
disguise his sales proposal, the customer 
says, ‘Don’t give me any kid stakes. State 
your proposition.’ If the salesman per- 
sists, the local newspapers often make so 
much fun of him that he has to leave 
the community.” 

Kid stakes—a good name that for any 
scheme which seeks to make it appear 
that a salesman has some motive other 
than to sell books. We have never found 
a word for it in the United States. Our 
GIl’s have taught the British a lot of 
American slang. We might adopt this 
phrase from the British. It packs a wallop. 


L.J.L. 
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Toward Developing A Critical 


Catholic Mind’ 


By ELISABETH ANN Murpny, Pu.D. 


College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota 


When the late Heywood Broun, an 
important Christian crusader of our time, 
was writing about the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
in 1927, it was suggested to him by one of 
the executives of the mewspaper for 
which he worked, that it might be better 
if he were to forget the plight of those 
two men. But Broun could not. The 
men were still living, and he felt com- 
pelled to argue their case. He identified 
his spiritual necessity to plead for justice 
with Pilate’s failure to do so, and he 
quoted from the Bible: “When Pilate 
saw that he could prevail nothing, but 
that rather a tumult was made, he took 
water, and washed his hands before the 
multitude, saying, ‘I am innocent of the 
blood of this just person; see ye to it’.” 
And, continued Broun, “The judgment 
of the world has been that Pilate did not 
do enough. There is no vigor in express- 
ing an opinion and then washing your 
hands”.2 Let us examine Catholic higher 
education in the light of Broun’s last 
sentence: “There is no vigor in express- 
ing an opinion and then washing your 
hands”. 

Father William J. McGucken, S.J., in 
a summary of “The Philosophy of Cath- 
olic Education” reminds us that in 


1. An adaptation, by the writer, of her speech given at 
the meeting of the Minnesota-Dakota Unit, Catholic 
Library Association, in Saint Paul, November 24, 1944. 

2. Collected Edition of Heywood Broun, compiled by 

Heywood Hale Broun. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 

New York, 1941, p. 207. 


medieval times all of the universities 
were united through theology or phi- 
losophy, rooted in Christianity. Today, 
“the scientific method is the sole posses- 
sion that is common to all modern uni- 
versities”. Yet, he goes on to say, “Sci- 
ence . . . and the scientific method— 
excellent though they are in their proper 
sphere—cannot alone help the university 
to fulfill that function which is proper 
to it, namely, an interpreter and guardian 
of values. It is because of this that con- 
fusion has overtaken the modern univer- 
sity. It has failed properly to guard and 
hand on the heritage entrusted to it. 
Pragmatism has ruled the university and 
in the mad scramble to turn out statis- 
ticians, business men, social workers, 
laboratory technicians—all excellent pro- 
fessions, as who shall deny?—the univer- 
sity has forgotten that it must train its 
sons in human values first before it 
attempts to impart techniques”. 

That those outside our faith believe 
that Catholic institutions are not afflicted 
by the chaos described by Father Mc- 
Gucken, is evident from the following 
excerpt from a lecture given by Dean 
Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard Uni- 
versity: “What is the source of this con- 
fusion? Let us contrast the Catholic and 


3. “The Philosophy of Catholic Education,”” The America 
Press, New York, pp. 24-25. Reprinted from Philos- 
ophies of Education, Part I of the forty-first Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Chapter VI. 
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the non-Catholic traditions in liberal edu- 
cation. Roughly speaking the problem 
of values does not arise in the Catholic 
educational tradition, or if it does arise, 
it does not arise in the same way. The 
Catholic university may be objective in 
matters of pure science, but in the hu- 
manities it is not unpartisan and it does 
not try to be. The core of the Catholic 
system is theology, theology in turn con- 
ditions Catholic ethics and Catholic phi- 
losophy; and the Catholic point of view 
in the interpretation of history and litera- 
ture is unmistakable. Indeed it is pre- 
cisely because the church does not desire 
to intrust the question of values to irre- 
ligious hands that Catholic institutions of 
higher learning exist. There is a definite 
point of view which if it avoids dogma, 
implies doctrine; and consequently Cath- 
olic education in the humanities has a 
certainty with which one may quarrel, 
but which in contrast to the confusion 
of mind among non-Catholic professional 
educational leaders is admirable.’ 
Naturally, one cannot accept without 
qualification and definition everything 
that Dean Jones says. For example, it 
seems very curious that he should call 
attention to what he labels the “unmis- 
takable” Catholic point of view in the 
interpretation of history and literature. 
Because it is a demonstrable fact that 
the non-Catholic point of view is like- 
wise unmistakable and that it has been 
generally more visible since the only 
widely used texts of pure history and of 
literary history in the English-speaking 
world have been written almost exclu- 
sively, in modern times, by non-Catholic 
writers. And these same authors have 
frequently permitted subjective attitudes 
—such as that toward imperialism—to 
color the tone and the facts of their 


4. Ibid., pp. 25-26. 


writing. To cite but one instance, even 
as this global war is being fought to anni- 
hilate aggressor-nations, students of Eng- 
lish literature are reading in an anthology 
and history compiled by non-Catholic 
editors a headnote (to Macaulay’s “Essay 
on Lord Clive”) which contains the fol- 
lowing bland statement about England’s 
ruthless campaign in India: Lord Clive 
was an Officer in the service of the East 
India Company who by his “political 
sagacity and military genius contributed 
largely to the ultimate control by England 
of the whole of India”.5 Thus, the reader 
is urged to feel that Lord Clive was 
heroic and that his activities in India were 
highly commendable, while, on the con- 
trary, the natives’ attempt at reprisal was 
thoroughly wicked and offensive to our 
finest sensibilities. 

And so, to repeat, one cannot agree 
with everything that Dean Jones says, but 
it is patent that he has caught the essen- 
tial point which distinguishes, theoreti- 
cally, a Catholic from a non-Catholic 
university or college. The late Mother 
Grace Dammann expressed it another 
way when she wrote in the Essays on 
Catholic Education in the United States: 
“A Catholic college must both possess 
and transcend the qualities of real worth 
that secular institutions have”. Or, in 
the words of the late Father George 
Bull, S.J., “The function of the Catholic 
college is not merely to send forth men 
and women who can repeat, however 
intelligently, the Catholic formula, in reli- 
gion, in philosophy, or science or the arts; 
but students who are stamped with cer- 
tain traits which come into play and gov- 
ern their approach to life in every sphere; 


5. The Literature of England, edited by George B. Woods, 
Homer A. Watt, and George K. Anderson. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1936, v. II, p. 446. 

6. Edited by Roy J. Deferrari, the Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D. C., 1942, p. 187. 


students, therefore, who realize that 
Catholicism is not merely a creed but a 
culture. Now that Catholicism is a cul- 
ture, in the sense of an induced attitude 
toward life as a whole, a habit of looking 
at all life, from a viewpoint that is mark- 
ed with definite traits, is something clear 
from its history, if from no other source”.’ 
In brief, to return to Broun’s quota- 
tion: Catholics do have an opinion, an 
idea, and it is a philosophy of education 
—one that has been given quite recent 
restatement by Pope Pius XI: 

The proper and immediate end of Christian 
education is to coooperate with divine grace 
in forming the true and perfect Christian, that 
is, to form Christ Himself in those regenerated 
by Baptism. . . . For precisely this reason, 
Christian education takes in the whole aggre- 
gate of human life, physical and spiritual, in- 
tellectual and moral, individual, domestic and 
social, not with a view of reducing it in any 
way, but in order to elevate, regulate and 
perfect it, in accordance with the example and 
teaching of Christ. Hence the true Christian, 
product of Christian education, is the super- 
natural man who thinks, judges and acts con- 
stantly and consistently in accordance with 
right reason illumined by the supernatural 
light of the example and teaching of Christ; in 
other words, to use the current term, the true 
and finished man of character. For, it is not 
every kind of consistency and firmness of 
conduct based on subjective principles that 
makes true character, but only constancy in 
following the eternal principles of justice 


Granted then, that Catholics haxe ex- 
pressed a definite concept of education, 
have they subsequently “washed their 
hands”? Have they really done enough 
to blend Catholic principles, whenever 
they could, with secular courses? Or 
have Catholic faculties permitted stu- 
dents who garb themselves in the suit of 


7. Ibid., p. 191. 
8. “Christian Education of Youth,” Five Great Ency- 
clicals, with discussion club outlines by The Reverend 
Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., The Paulise Press, New York, 
1939, pp. 64-65. 
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religion when attending courses in phi- 
losophy, ethics, and religion, to discard 
that same suit of religion when in real life 
they meet social, economic and political 
problems? Are Catholic instructors today 
guilty (because of insufficient effort on 
their part) of causing this dichotomy? 
Perhaps not altogether, for it apparently 
existed in Newman’s time, and he in- 
veighed against it in his sermon on “In- 
tellect, the Instrument of Religious Train- 
ing”. Cardinal Newman stated: “It will 
not satisfy me, what satisfies so many, to 
have two independent systems, intellec- 
tual and religious, going at once side by 
side, by a sort of division of labor, and 
only accidentally brought together. It 
will not satisfy me, if religion is here, and 
science there, and young men converse 
with science all day, and lodge with reli- 
gion in the evening. . . . I want the same 
roof to contain both the intellectual and 
moral discipline. . . . I want the intellec- 
tual layman to be religious, and the de- 
vout ecclesiastic to be intellectual”.® 

Yet even today in Catholic institutions 
of higher learning where supposedly both 
disciplines are taught, there are sometimes 
two independent sytsems, intellectual and 
religious, going side by side. That is, 
there are isolated courses in philosophy, 
ethics, and religion, but these have not 
been properly correlated with secular 
courses, and hence students have not been 
adequately prepared to live in the world 
the Catholic philosophy. 

For example, students in Shakespeare 
courses invariably find very moving and 
memorable the pitiable character of Shy- 
lock, who is a victim of racial persecution. 
And yet these same students who have 
been taught the Christian principles of 
justice and tolerance and charity, and 


9. Sermons Preached on Various Occasions, 
Green, and Company. London, 1896, p. 13. 
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who have studied Papal pronouncements 
on social problems, are often startled to 
be told that it is entirely unchristian for 
them to listen passively to or to repeat 
anti-Semitic propaganda. No doubt they 
could, as Father Bull said, recite intelli- 
gently the Catholic formula in social jus- 
tice, but they have not applied that 
formula to actual situations in life. 


And why is it that Catholics, who have 
been exposed to such high ideals in every 
sphere of human endeavor, have neither 
in Catholic nor in mixed groups supplied 
the sort of articulate leadership in the 
political world that has been provided by 
an organization like the National League 
of Women Voters, which incidentally in- 
cludes very few Catholic members. 

Last year the writer heard a Catholic 
editor state that many parish priests in 
this country had made the charge that 
graduates of Catholic women’s colleges 
are “intellectual snobs”. Perhaps a more 
accurate complaint is that some of these 
graduates are intellectual indolents; they 
are too lazy and too indifferent to partici- 
pate in vital organizations; they have 
stopped, the week before graduation, their 
reading and studying of Catholic philo- 
sophy. To them, a bachelor’s degree 
means the end of four years of Catholic 
training, and not the commencement or 
the introduction to what must be a life- 
time study and practice. Now one must 
grant honestly that graduates of Catholic 
institutions have no monopoly of mental 
lethargy. However, instructors at Cath- 
olic colleges are not responsible for pro- 
ducts of secular education, while they are 
for those of their own systems. 

The fundamental question is whether 
faculty members of Catholic colleges are 
really helping to train students whe are 
“stamped with certain traits which come 


into play and govern their approach to 
life in every sphere”. Are they actually 


teaching students that Catholicism is not 
merely a creed but a culture? 


It is difficult to give the answer to these 
questions, but one’s strong suspicion is 
that not enough is being done. And 
certain it is that faculties of Cathclic col- 
leges have not only a glorious challenge, 
but a solemn obligation which has been 
imposed indirectly upon them by Pope 
Pius XII. Because they have been given 
the privilege of training the laity, the 
importance of which group cannot be 
doubted by anyone who has studied the 
pronouncements of Pope Pius XII. In his 
encyclical “On the Function of the State 
in the Modern World” Pope Pius XII 
specifically characterizes the “collabora- 
tion of the laity in the apostolate of the 
hierarchy” as a collaboration which “sup- 
plements and completes the powers, often 
obstructed and inadequate, of the priestly 
apostolate’”’.!° 


Paraphrasing that statement, Father 
James W. Naughton, S.J., maintains: 
“The laity can reach out into wide areas 
where the clergy neither would be ad- 
mitted nor, if admitted, could wield any 
influence ...”"! To the laity, continues 
Pope Pius XII in the previously men- 
tioned encyclical, “is entrusted a mission 
than which noble and loyal hearts could 
desire none higher nor more consoling. 
This Apostolic work . . . consecrates the 
layman as a kind of ‘Minister to Christ’.”” 

In his discussion of the papal encyclical 
“The Mystical Body” Father Gerald 


10. Principles for Peace; Selections from Papal Documents, 
Leo XIII to Pius XII, edited by The Reverend Harry 
C. Koenig, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C., 1943, pp. 608-609. 

11. Pope Pius XII on W. Problems, The A 
New York, 1943, p. 64. 

12. Op. cit., p. 609. 


ica Press, 


Vann, O.P., writes: “The present age is 
to be, by the express desire of the papacy, 
the age of ‘catholic action’—the lay apos- 
tolate; and the Mystici Corporis is the 
charter of catholic action. There is to be 
no apathetic quietism on the part of the 
faithful, ready to do what they are told 
but lacking in all initiative. We are not 
to excuse inactivity on the grounds of 
prudence, safety, decorum. The fire of 
charity is not to be deadened by the pro- 
crastinations and shufflings of timidity. 
There was nothing prudent, there was 
nothing safe, there was nothing decorous 
about the folly of the Cross. One of the 
outstanding greatnesses of this encyclical 
is its sturdy, inspiriting, sympathetic invi- 
tation to us to think, to use our own 
minds and to try to probe deeper and 
deeper into divine truth and its applica- 
tions to our immediate problems. . . You 
cannot have catholic action without cath- 
olic thought: Mystici Corporis is the char- 
ter of action because it is the charter of 
thought”.4 

To summarize this presentation thus 
far: the foundation, the underlying phi- 
losophy of Catholic education has been 
unequivocally defined; the goal is clear 
and attainable; the materials and the stu- 
dents are available for training. What 
then? 

Undeniably there are sundry methods 
which help to make progress toward the 
goal, and the methods and techniques 
differ with the courses with which they 
are implemented. The following sugges- 
tions are applicable to English literature, 
and they are made both because they 
deal with the writer’s field and because 
they are illustrative of any subject which 
embraces as rich a number of other fields 
as does English literature. 


13. Blackfriars Magazine, May, 1944, pp. 165-166. 
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The writer submits three definite plans 
including: (1) individual units of work, 
such as Catholic Book Week and Cath- 
olic Press Month projects; (2) the weekly 
reading and discussing of a Catholic 
periodical other than a diocesan news- 
paper; and (3) a suggestive bibliography 
of supplementary reading in Catholic 
materials to be utilized throughout the 
year. 

Probably nothing need be said about 
the first, since Catholic Book Week and 
Catholic Press Month offer such obvious 
opportunities, not the least salutary of 
which is that for freshman English classes. 
Because in these, the students can begin 
their adult Catholic reading. And through 
their learning about many American and 
foreign writers, freshmen can be made 
increasingly aware of the scope and sig- 
nificance of Catholic contributions. 

But it does seem legitimate to stop for 
a moment of comment upon the second. 
Unquestionably one of the functions of a 
Catholic college should be to inculcate 
in the students the habit of reading regu- 
larly and of supporting financially a ma- 
ture Catholic periodical like The Com- 
monweal, America, The Catholic Mind, 
The Catholic World, The Sign, and 
Blackfriars. If nothing else, a Catholic 
magazine of varied contents performs the 
service of applying Christian principles 
to contemporary matters. And until that 
time when a student is able herself to see 
the pagan or Christian implications in 
social, economic, political, literary, and 
theatrical issues, problems and presenta- 
tions, such a periodical will help to do 
the work for her; it will assist materially 
toward the developing of an alert, critical 
Catholic mind. 

America and The Commonweal are 
singled out for class subscriptions not 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Keys to World Peace: Christian Books 


By A. FitzGerRALp, Pu.D., Librarian, 
St. Louis University School of Medicine 
President, Board of Governors, Gallery of Living Catholic Authors 


The slogan for Catholic Book Week, 
1945, is perhaps a bit ponderous, a bit 
lengthy for the usual concept of a slogan. 
However, in the formulation of the pres- 
ent one the author, whose handiwork it 
is, although confessing 
to length, still considers 
the slogan as worthy of 
attention. Etymological- 
ly, a slogan is a war 
cry, a visualization of 
an ideal, a thought to 
be issued not only in 
austere word form but 
also in colorful picture 
form. In our present 
case the slogan is a war 
cry for World Peace to 
be unlocked by a spe- 
cial set of Keys known 
as Christian Books. Ac- 
cordingly, let us analyze 
the slogan if we are 
to understand its pur- 
pose. 

Keys: Keys are the symbol of posses- 
sion; keys afford or prevent entrance or 
possession; keys open, reveal, give access 
to a structure. Keys serve to reveal, dis- 
cover, or solve something unknown or 
difficult. 

World Peace: How often in recent 
days has this term been heralded in 
newspapers, and other periodicals, in 
books, on posters, in cartoons! World 
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peace envisions an agreement, between 
those who have been at war, to end hos- 
tilities and to live together in amity. It 
means a state of security and order where- 
in exists reconciliation between previous- 
ly contending parties. 
It means a harmony, a 
mutual concord, a re- 
ciprocal happiness or 
joy of living without 
strife. Asa world peace 
it includes all peoples 
in all lands, love of 
neighbor for love of 
God, love of neighbor 
as an image of God. 
It means getting along 
with neighbors no mat- 
ter how strange, recog- 
nizing the concept of 
toleration, in the right 
sense of the word. 
World peace includes 
amity not only among 
the United States, the 
British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, 
but also among all countries large and 
small in all domains of the sphere which 
we call the universe. It stretches out even 
to the world beyond, encompassing the 
Civitas Dei. 

Christian Books: Books which are 
Christian are those which reflect the 
Christian way of life. Such books are 
not only printed examples of great 


t 


thoughts of great authors but even more 
they are the expression of ideas and ideals 
based on principles enunciated by Our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, nineteen hundred 
years ago, ideas based on the supremacy 
of the Divine Being, on the dignity of the 
human personality, on the love of neigh- 
bor, on the glorification of good, on the 
rejection of evil, on the hope of everlast- 
ing salvation. What a philosophy of life 
is presented by Christian books, books 
which portray a life which avoids the 
extremes; a life of the entire man; of man 
destined for life without end! Books 
based on Christ and on Christian con- 
cepts of life when presented to a public 
which reads, thinks, absorbs, cannot fail 
to revolutionize Society, cannot fail to 
bring about a Christian peace based not 
on force and fear, but on free will and 
love. 


These Christian books are books of all 
times, books which made, or which point 
out, the culture which for so long was the 
culture of Western Europe and of the 
Americas. These books bridge the gap 
between Christian and materialistic cul- 
ture. These books point the way to that 
progress which is advance in the right 
way of life. 


Undoubtedly, as we have seen, this 
slogan furnishes many points of thought 
which can be developed in speech, in 
writing, and in the visual arts. As such 
it lends itself widely in appeal to all who 
desire to spread the ideals of Catholic 
Book Week. The opportunity of using 
the visual concepts of “keys”, “the world 
peace”, “Christian Books” is tremendous 
and open to multiform methods of ex- 
hibition and of display. As such it can 
be tied in with visual aids which are part 
of the plans for world cooperation, for 


the revocation of war, for “good neighbor 
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policies”, and for many other worth- 
while peace plans. The ingenuity of the 
librarian or other book-minded educator 
is the test of the value of this Slogan. 

Catholic Book Week as a national in- 
stitution has been functioning for six 
years. During this period increasingly its 
beneficial effects have begun to be felt 
throughout the country not only in purely 
Catholic circles but also in public libraries 
and in connection with other civic group 
activities. Originally the purpose was to 
celebrate in public libraries; however, the 
movement has spread to Catholic schools 
and colleges, parish book clubs, sodali- 
ties, fraternal and social organizations, to 
families. 

As with so many Catholic movements 
Catholic Book Week can be misunder- 
stood by some who mistakenly view it as 
a sectarian or as an isolationist move- 
ment. Neither of these terms charac- 
terizes the movement because it is uni- 
versal in its purpose, world minded in its 
approach, for all people everywhere, for 
people of all races, all sects, all colors. 
By an absorption of the Christian prin- 
ciples conveyed in the books which are 
emphasized, can come world peace, a 
peace which is based on mutual under- 
standing, respect for the personality of 
neighbors. By stressing books which ac- 
complish this purpose, Catholic Book 
Week provides a most efficient vehicle 
for spreading Christian ideals through 
books that have anything to do with man 
in relationship with his fellow man— 
science, art, history, literature, biography, 
economics, philosophy, social studies. And 
Christian books, because they are perme- 
ated with the Christian ideal of the im- 
portance of the human being as a creature 
of His Creator, accomplishes just that 


purpose. 
(Concluded on page 25) 
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The Principal Uncial Codices of the Bible 


By Louis A. RoNGIONE, O.S.A., M.A., B.L.S. 
Augustinian Academy, Staten Island, New York 


The history of the old manuscripts of 
the Bible is full of interest for the scrip- 
ture scholar and the historian, the li- 
brarian and the book lover. The older 
a manuscript is, the greater its value. The 
closer it stands to the original, the freer 
it is from textual corruption which easily 
creeps in when a book is frequently 
copied. The oldest extant MSS of the 
Bible are written in Greek. Greek char- 
acters naturally divide themselves into 
majuscules and minuscules. The former 
are sub-divided into capitals proper, 
square in form, suited for inscription on 
stone, and the modified capitals, some- 
what rounded and commonly called 
uncials. The minuscules are used in cur- 
sive MSS. In uncial MSS the letters are 
not joined and marks of punctuation are 
few. Generally speaking, no greater space 
exists between words than between let- 
ters. The page, however, is not written 
in extenso but divided into sections or 
columns in order to facilitate reading. 
After the fifth century, as much was 
written on one line as was to be read in 
one breath.! Later on, to economize 
space and costly material, the end of each 
stikos was marked with a dot or little 
stroke, and the writing was continued on 
the same line. This was the origin of 
punctuation. Greek accents came into 
general use only after the seventh cen- 
tury; and it is possible to detect in some 


1. This was called stichometric mode of writing, from the 
Greek stikos, which means row, arrangement or division. 
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early MSS that the accents have been 
added by a later hand. The text began 
to be divided into words in the ninth 
century. Division into chapters dates 
from the thirteenth century; and in the 
sixteenth century the text was divided 
into verses. 


All of the Greek MSS of the Bible 
hitherto discovered are in codex or book 
form, and all are written on parchment 
except Codex Q Paul. Paper, made of 
linen, came into use only after the Cru- 
sades. Biblical scholars designate the 
uncial codices by Roman, Greek and 
Hebrew capital letters.2_ The cursives are 
designated by Arabic numbers. About 
4273 Greek MSS of the Bible have al- 
ready been discovered and catalogued. 
Of the entire number, 210 are uncials; 
2401 are minuscules; and only thirty be- 
long to a period prior to the seventh cen- 
tury. The MSS are often fragments, 
written on parchment that had been used 
to bind books. Sometimes the Bible text 
has been obliterated and other works 
copied on the same sheet of parchment. 
Such remains are called codices rescripti 
or palimpsests. 


The oldest and most valuable MS of 
the Bible is the Codex Vaticanus, com- 
monly designated by the letter B. It 
dates back to the first Council of Nice, 
325. Its original home is uncertain. Hort 
2. Uncial letters prevailed up to the tenth century. The 


cursive mode of writing began in the ninth century and 
continued until the invention of printing. 


thinks that it was written at Rome. Ren- 
del Harris, Armitage Robinson and others 
attribute it to Asia Minor. The more 
common opinion of biblical scholars 
maintains that it was written in Egypt. 
The MS has been in the Vatican Library 
since the time of Pope Nicholas V in the 
fifteenth century. During his Italian 
campaign, Napoleon carried it off to 
Paris, but in 1815 it was returned to the 
Vatican. 

Codex B is a quarto volume, written 
on fine parchment (probably antelope 
skins) and bound in quinterns. Each 
page is divided into three columns of 
forty lines each with from sixteen to 
eighteen letters to the line. The poetical 
books are an exception. Due to sticho- 
metric division of the lines, there are but 
two columns to the page. Each page 
measures ten and one-half by ten inches. 
The writing is in small delicate uncials, 
perfectly simple and unadorned. There 
are no enlarged initials but at times the 
first letter of a section extends over the 
margin. There are no stops, no accents, 
no division into chapters or sections such 
as are to be found in later MSS. 

The beauty of the original writing has 
been marred by a later corrector, who 
traced over the letters afresh lest the 
original ink become too faint. The letters 
which the corrector believed to be incor- 
rect he left untouched. Thus we have 
part of the original writing preserved. 
It would seem, according to Tischendorf, 
that the scribe who wrote Codex B wrote 
also part of Codex Sinaiticus. This view 
is not supported by the majority of critics. 
The general opinion is that the complete 
absence of ornamentation from Codex B 
causes it to be regarded as slightly older 
than Codex Sinaiticus. 

Codex Vaticanus once contained the 
whole Greek Bible. The MS has suffered 
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some losses since its writing. Parts are 
missing from both Testaments. The be- 
ginning has been lost as far as Genesis 46, 
28. Psalms 105, 27 to 137, 6 and the 
books of the Maccabees are wanting. The 
New Testament is complete to Hebrews 
9, 14. The rest of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Apocalypse have been 
added by a later hand. The Catholic 
Epistles are also missing. 

The Roman edition of the Septuagint 
(1587) and the Cambridge edition of 
Swete follow the text of the Codex 
Vaticanus. The first Roman edition of 
this codex appeared in 1858, edited by 
Mai and Vercellone. These two men 
put out a second Roman edition the fol- 
lowing year. In the edition which he 
brought out in 1867, Tiscendorf severely 
criticised the two Roman editions. A 
third Roman edition appeared in 1868-81 
under the editorship of Vercellone (d. 
1869) and Cozza-Luzi (d. 1905). The 
1904-06 Milan edition contains a masterly 
introduction by Giovanni Mercanti, in 
which the writer corrects many inexact 
statements made by previous writers. 
The edition is accompanied by photo- 
graphic reproductions of the text. 


Next in chronological order comes 
Codex Sinaiticus, usually designated by 
the Hebrew Aleph. This MS also belongs 
to the fourth century, though it is a little 
later than Codex B. Its origin, like that 
of the Codex Vaticanus, is not known 
for certain. It has been assigned by vari- 
ous critics to Rome, Southern Italy, 
Egypt and to Caesarea. It was found by 
Constantine Tischendorf on February 4, 
1859, in Saint Catherine’s Monastery on 
Mt. Sinai.> It is the last found of all the 
important MSS of the Bible, though it 


3. Breen quotes Tischendorf’s account of Codex Sinaiticus’ 
discovery on pages 667-671 of: A general introduction 
to Holy Scripture. New York. Smith, 1908. 
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is the second oldest. Tischendorf obtain- 
ed permission to copy the MS and later to 
give the original MS to the Russian Czar, 
Alexander II. It was kept in St. Peters- 
burg until 1933 when it was sold to Eng- 
land. It is now in the British Museum.‘ 

The vellum of the MS is very thin 
and smooth. The fleshy side of the skin, 
being softer, has not preserved the writing 
as plainly as the other side. Every skin 
was folded so as to form eight pages. 
There are in all three hundred forty-six 
and a half leaves. Each page is fifteen 
by thirteen and one-half inches. There 
are four columns to the page and forty- 
eight lines to a column, but only forty- 
seven lines in the Catholic Epistles. The 
poetical books, however, being written in 
stikoi, admit only of two columns; as is 
the case in Codex B. The writing is 
large, clear and well formed. The char- 
acters are Greek in the uncial hand. A 
glance at the MS will reveal the common 
practice of writing the last letters of a line 
very small so as to get more into the line. 
There are no accents, breathings, and no 
punctuations except, at times, the apos- 
trophe and the single point for a period. 
Here, too, we find the initial letter, 
though not enlarged, yet standing out in 
the margin. 

Originally, Codex Sinaiticus must have 
contained the whole Old Testament. It 
has come down to us in a very mutilated 
form. The historical books from Genesis 
to Esdras have suffered very much. The 
New Testament is complete, and there 
are added also the uncanonical works, the 
Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of 
Hermas. Tischendorf’s opinion that there 
were four hands engaged in copying this 
MS is generally accepted. His conjec- 


4. An interesting article on the repairing of this Codex 
may be found in the Library Journal, March 15, 1936, 
p. 226-227. 


ture, however, that one and the same 
scribe wrote the New Testament of 
Codex B and also part of Codex Sinai- 
ticus is not accepted among leading critics. 
Tischendorf is trying to make his own 
discovery older than Codex B, but the 
fact that Sinaiticus follows Vaticanus is 
attested to even by the Protestant scrip- 
ture scholar Kenyon.° 

In 1862 Tischendorf, under the aus- 
pices of the Czar, published a facsimile of 
this MS. Twenty-one lithographic plates 
made from photographs were included in 
this edition, which was issued in four 
volumes. The following year he pub- 
lished a critical edition of the New Testa- 
ment. In 1867, he published fragments 
from Genesis and Numbers. The various 
fragments have never been published in 
one single edition. 

Codex Alexandrinus, indicated by the 
letter A, dates back to the fifth century. 
Tradition has it that this MS was copied 
by the hand of Thecla, the Martyr. From 
internal evidence, it is generally assigned 
to the fifth century so that it follows 
chronologically B and Aleph. It was 
found on Mt. Athos and brought to Con- 
stantinople by Cyrillus Lucaris, who had ~ 
been Patriarch of Alexandria. It was 
given by Cyrillus to King Charles I of 
England in 1682. Charles kept it in his 
own private collection but in 1753 it was 
given to the British Museum, where the 
New Testament is still publicly shown in 
the Manuscript room. 

The Codex is in quarto, twelve and 
three-quarters by ten and one-quarter 
inches. There are seven hundred and 
seventy-three leaves, of which six hun- 
dred and thirty-nine contain the Old 
Testament. It contains the entire New 


5. Our Bible and the ancient manuscripts. London, Eyre, 
1896, p. 122-124. 
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Testament with some serious gaps. The 
pages are divided into two columns of 
fifty or fifty-one lines and there are about 
twenty letters to the line. These letters 
are written continuously in Greek uncials, 
at once firm, elegant, simple and rounded. 
The initial letters are enlarged and pro- 
jecting into the margin. This and other 
elementary ornamentation inclines one to 
put it after the codices B and Aleph, 
though the tradition of Thecla may not 
be altogether discounted. The text has 
been corrected throughout by several 
hands. Codex A is the first to contain 
the major chapters with their titles, the 
Ammonian Sections and the Eusebian 
Canons complete. A new paragraph is 
indicated by a large capital and frequent- 
ly by spacing. The enlarged capital is 
placed in the margin of the next line, 
though it may not correspond to the be- 
ginning of the paragraph or even the 
word. 


In 1786 Woide, Assistant Librarian of 
the British Museum, published the New 
Testament in folio. The Old Testament 
was published in 1816-28 by the Reverend 
Henry Barber of the British Museum. 


‘Both editions were published in uncial 


type. The New Testament was again 
published in 1860 by Cowper in modern 
type. All previous editions were super- 
seded by the magnificent photographic 
facsimile of both Old and New Testa- 
ments produced by the care of Sir E. 
Maude Thompson, London, 1879-80. 


Codex Ephraemi, called also Regius or 
Parisiensis and designated by the letter C, 
belongs also to the fifth century; though it 
is a little later than Codex Alexandrinus, 
and a century later than Vaticanus and 
Sinaiticus. This MS seems to have been 
brought from the East to Florence, Italy, 
about 1530 by the learned Greek, Andrew 


Lascar. It was brought to France by 
Queen Catherine de Medici, where it 
still rests at the National Library in Paris. 


The Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus, as 
the name implies, is a palimpsest. The 
original text of the Bible was effaced to 
make room for the Greek works of St. 
Ephraem. The older writing was first 
noticed by Peter Allix about two hundred 
years ago. A chemical preparation ap- 
plied to the MS at the suggestion of Fleck, 
in 1834, has revived much of the original 
writing; but it has defaced the vellum 
with stains of black, green, blue and 
brown. Even before this chemical treat- 
ment, some readings were able to be ex- 
tracted from it as early as 1716. 

Codex C is written in a medium-sized 
uncial hand. Like B, Aleph and A, it is 
written in Greek and has no accents or 
breathings. It contains large capitals as 
are found in A. It is written on vellum 
sheets measuring twelve and one-quarter 
by nine and one-half inches. There is 
only one column to the page. Codex 
Ephraemi is the first example of the un- 
divided page. The Eusebian sections and 
the division into chapters appear in the 
Gospels, but there are no traces of divi- 
sion into books. There are evidences of 
two correctors, one in the sixth and one 
in the ninth century. 

Originally Codex C contained the 
whole Bible, both Old and New Testa- 
ments. In the twelfth century, the writ- 
ing was obliterated and the parchment 
was used to copy the works of St. Eph- 
raem, the Syrian. Much of what was 
written originally has become illegible. 
About two hundred leaves are left, con- 
taining a greater part of the new Testa- 
ment and only sixty-four leaves of the 
Old Testament, nearly all of Ecclesiastes, 
about half of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, 
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with fragments of Proverbs and Canticles. 
It was printed by Tischendorf in 1843-45. 


Codex Bezae derives its name from its 
discoverer, Theodore Beza. It is the more 
common opinion, however, that this 
Codex was given to Beza by someone who 
stole it. It is also known by the name of 
Cantabrigiensis and by the letter D. 
Codex D belongs to the fifth or sixth 
century and follows, therefore, the codices 
B, Aleph, A and C. It was found in a 
monastery in Lyons and came into the 
possession of Theodore Beza, one of the 
Reformers, who presented it, in 1581, to 
the University of Cambridge. Bishop de 
Prats of Clemont probably brought it to 
the Council of Trent in 1546. While the 
four codices mentioned above are all writ- 
ten in Greek, this one is bilingual, being 
written in Greek and Latin. The Greek 
text has the place of honor on the left 
hand page, while the Latin is on the right. 


This MS is smaller than the others, 
the pages being ten by eight inches. There 
is only one column to the page. It is 
written in uncials of rather large size, the 
Latin and Greek characters being formed 
curiously alike, so that both pages have a 
similar general appearance at first sight. 
The lines are not extended to the margin 
and are not of equal length. The object, 
though imperfectly obtained, was to make 
the pauses come at the end of the line. 
The MS has been corrected by several 
hands including the original writer. Its 
being written in Latin as well as Greek 
would seem to indicate that it was written 
in the West of Europe, where Latin was 
the language of literature and daily life. 
In the East there would be no need of 
the Latin translation. 

This MS differs from the other texts in 
a very remarkable way. It agrees exactly 
with the quotations made by St. Irenaeus 


from the Bible and seems to be based 
upon a copy belonging to the Bishop 
(177-202). It contains only the four 
Gospels in the order common in the 
West (Matthew, John, Luke, Mark) and 
the Acts and the third Epistle of St. John, 
but with gaps in both the Greek and 
Latin text. Codex D was printed by 
Scrivener in 1864 and an excellent photo- 
graphic facsimile was published by the 
University of Cambridge in 1899. 
Codex Amiatinus, usually designated 
by the letters am, was written in the 
north of England about 690-716. It is 
the last in time of the six great codices 
of the Bible hitherto discovered. The 
first four mentioned were in Greek; the 
fifth was in Greek and Latin; and this 
one is in Latin only. It was written in 
Jarrow or Wearmouth by order of Ceol- 
frid, Abbot of these monasteries early in 
the eighth century. It was taken by him 
in 716 as a present to Pope Gregory. 
Ceolfrid died on his way and so his 
companions continued the journey and 
presented the gift. For some time it was 
kept at Monte Amiata (whence its 
name) and later brought to the Biblio- 
theca Laurentiana in Florence. Its text 
was probably derived from one or more 
texts brought over to England from Italy. 
It is generally regarded as the best extant 
MS of the Vulgate and is a fine specimen 
of medieval calligraphy. It is the best 
witness to the true text of St. Jerome. 
Codex am is an immense tome, measur- 
ing nineteen inches and one-quarter by 
thirteen and one-half inches, and it is 
seven inches thick. It is written on 
strong, smooth vellum, which is fresh- 
looking today in ‘spite of its antiquity. 
It is arranged in quires of four sheets of 
quaternions and contains one thousand 
and twenty-nine leaves. It is written in 
(Continued on page 26) 
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The Discovery of the Sinaitic 


Manuscript in 1884 


By REVEREND HENRY A. SARNOWSKI, S.C. 


Newton, New Jersey 


Constantine Tischendorf, the celebrated 
discoverer of the Codex Sinaiticus, a pre- 
cious manuscript of the Greek Bible, 
resolved, in 1839, to devote himself to 
the textual study of the New Testament. 
His great ambition was to reconstruct, as 
far as possible, the original text of the 
hagiographers—just as it came from the 
inspired pen of the sacred writers. 

To accomplish this, he set out to ex- 
plore the many libraries of Paris, Flor- 
ence, Milan, and other great cities on 
the continent, and then passed on to the 
East, visiting Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, 
Greece. He wished to examine every 
Greek MS he could lay his hands on. 

As Tischendorf himself says, “The liter- 
ary treasures which I have sought to ex- 
plore have been drawn in most cases from 
the convents of the East, where, for ages, 
the pens of industrious monks have cop- 
ied the sacred writings, and collected 
manuscripts of all kinds. It therefore oc- 
curred to me whether it was not probable 
that in some recess of Greek or Coptic, 
Syrian or Armenian monasteries, there 
might be some precious manuscripts 
slumbering for ages in dust and darkness. 
And would not every sheet of parchment 
so found, covered with writings of the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, be a 
kind of literary treasure, and a valuable 
addition to our Christian literature?” 

This desire of Tischendorf to find some 
hidden Biblical MS was realized beyond 


all his expectation. “It was at the foot 
of Mt. Sinai”, he writes, “in the Convent 
of St. Catherine that I discovered the 
pearl of all my researches”. In May, 
1844, while visiting the library of that 
Oriental monastery, in one of the halls 
he chanced upon a large basket full of old 
parchments. The librarian informed him 
that already two such baskets had been 
consigned to the fire. Tischendorf, pick- 
ing up some of the old leaves, was amazed 
to find copies of the Old Testament in 
Greek. He asked the authorities to give 
him those discarded parchments, about 
to be cast into the flames, and he was 
given forty-three sheets of them. The 
eagerness with which he accepted the 
gift aroused the suspicion of the monks, 
who refused to part with any more of 
the manuscript. 

Tischendorf left with his precious 
treasure, but resolved to return again 
some day and at least copy out the price- 
less MS. In February, 1853, therefore, 
he found himself a second time at the 
doors of the Convent. But the treasure 
of 1854 was not to be found. Again in 
1858, under the auspices of the Emperor 
of Russia, Alexander II, Tischendorf re- 
sumed his researches in the Orient. In 
January of the following year he reached 
the Convent of Mt. Sinai, and was warm- 
ly welcomed by the prior. He devoted 


several days in perusing the library MSS, 
when on February 4th, after a walk with 
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the steward of the monastery, the latter, 
while providing some refreshments, re- 
sumed the former topic of discourse, 
saying: “And I, too, have read a Septua- 
gint”. And with this, he brought forth 
a bulky volume all wrapped up in red 
cloth. 

Here let Tischendorf tell the story: 
“I unrolled the cover, and discovered, to 
my great surprise, not only those very 
fragments which, fifteen years before, I 
had taken out of the basket, but also other 
parts of the Old Testament, the New 
Testament complete, and, in addition, 
the Epistle of Barnabas and a part of the 
Pastor of Hermas. Full of joy, which 
this time I had the self-command to con- 
ceal from the steward and the rest of 
the community, I asked, as if in a care- 
less way, for permission to take the manu- 
script into my sleeping chamber to look 
over it more at leisure. There by myself 
I could give way to the transport of joy 
which I felt. I knew that I held in my 
hand the most precious Biblical treasure 
in existence, a document whose age and 
importance exceeded that of all the 
manuscripts which I had ever examined 
during twenty years’ study on the sub- 


” 


ject. 

In the cold of night, under a lim lamp, 
Tischendorf, full of emotion, sat down 
to transcribe the epistle of Barnabas. To 
sleep at such a time seemed unlawful 
(“Quippe dormire nefas videbatur”). The 
original Greek of the first part of this 
epistle had been sought in vain for two 
centuries. 

The following morning, Tischendorf, 
about to set out for Cairo, requested the 
steward to allow him to carry the MS 
with him, so that he could have a com- 
plete copy of it made. But since the prior 
was absent, at Cairo itself, permission 


was not granted. Tischendorf then made 


haste after the prior, obtained his con- 
sent, and had his treasure back again on 
February 24th. He lost no time, and at 
the cost of great fatigue and personal 
sacrifice set to work transcribing no less 
than a hundred and ten thousand lines 
of difficult reading. 

Later Tischendorf obtained permission 
to carry the Sinaitic Bible to St. Peters- 
burg, where he had it copied as accur- 
ately as possible. Three years later, he 
completed the production of the fac- 
simile copy of the famous codex in four 
folio volumes. This edition he presented 
to the Russian Emperor, Alexander II, 
in 1862. His majesty had financed the 
undertaking, and distributed copies of the 
critical edition throughout the Christian 
world. One of these is found in the New 
York Public Library. Pope Pius IX, him- 
self, in an autograph letter, expressed his 
congratulations and admiration to the 
distinguished author. 

The discovery of this famous MS in 
1844, the last of the most important 
codices to be found, was for Tischendorf, 
the great Biblical scholar, the supreme 
triumph of his life. Since the MSS of the 
Greek text of the Bible are classified for 
practical purposes by alphabetical sym- 
bols, the Codex Sinaiticus, lacking an 
appropriate Roman letter, was designated 
by its discoverer by the first letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet. This precious MS was 
written in the fourth century in an ele- 
gant uncial calligraphy. It is to be regret- 
ted that so much of the Old Testament 
has perished. 

The leaves of the Codex, 3454 in num- 
ber, are fifteen inches by thirteen and 
one-half inches; they are made of vellum 
of an excellent quality. Each page con- 
sists of four narrow columns, which indi- 
cate a possible transcription from an 

(Continued on page 26) 
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News and Notes 


CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 

Brother J. Sylvester, F.S.C., Chairman 
of the National Catholic Book Week, 
reports that chairmen have been appoint- 
ed to direct Catholic Book Week observ- 
ance in all the Units and Regional Con- 
ferences of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion and in many of the dioceses and 
archdioceses outside the area of organized 
C.L.A. Units. Brother Sylvester is to be 
congratulated on the breadth of Catholic 
Book Week committee organization. 

POSTER CONTEST 

The poster contest, sponsored by the 
Bruce Publishing Company and the 
Catholic Library Association, closed on 
June 15. On July 10 the three judges, 
Brother J. Sylvester, F.S.C., William C. 
Bruce and W. Ben Hunt, chose the win- 
ning poster which has been designated 
the official Catholic Book Week Poster. 

Miss Cecilia De Doner, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Xavier, Kansas, was awarded the 
first prize, $75.00 in War Bonds. Second 
prize, $50 in War Bonds, was awarded to 
Sister Mary Damien Schiltz, O.P., Siena 
Heights College, Adrian, Michigan; third 
prize, $25 in War Bonds, to Miss Ann 
Lear, Catholic Girls’ High School, Los 
Angeles, California; fourth prize, $25 in 
War Bonds, to Miss Mary Jane Laschen- 
ski, Notre Dame Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Moylan, Rose Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

AIDS FOR CHAIRMEN 

Ideas for Catholic Book Week, by 
Richard J. Hurley: a mimeographed 
selection of suggestions taken from the 
projected Handbook for Catholic Book 
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Week. Free upon application to Brother 
J. Sylvester, F.S.C., Christian Brothers 
College, St. Louis, Missouri, or to Miss 
Dorothy E. Lynn, Secretary, Catholic 
Library Association, P. O. Box 631, 
Scranton, Pa. 


2. The official Catholic Book Week 
Poster, furnished free to non-subscribers 
by The Catholic School Journal, 540 
North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Subscribers will receive a copy as a 
free supplement to the October, 1945, 
issue of the Journal. 


3. A list of books exemplifying the 
theme of the Week: “Keys to World 
Peace—Christian Books,” and a list of 
books for young people by Sister Mary 
Joseph, S.L., director of the Gallery of 
Living Catholic Authors, both to appear 
nationally in the Catholic press. 

4. Catholic Book List: an annotated 
list for Catholic readers of approximate- 
ly 500 titles which have appeared during 
the years 1942-1945. A cooperative enter- 
prise, under the general editorship of 
Sister M. Luella, O.P., Rosary College 
Library School. Bibliographies in four- 
teen sections, each prepared by an expert 
in the field. A Qhildren’s and Young 
People’s section included. Price, 50 cents. 
Address: Sister Marie Immaculata, Rosary 
College, 7900 Division Street, River For- 
est, Illinois. 

5. The Catholic Supplement to the 
Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries and its semi-annual supplements. 
Publishers, H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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6. A portfolio for those contemplating 
exhibits supplied free. Contents: 2 offi- 
cial posters, one copy each of Author! 
Author! and Between the Lines, about a 
dozen book jackets, 15 atractive pictures 
of authors, and Ideas for Catholic Book 
Week. Ready September 25 or before. 
Apply to Mr. Thomas F. Dugan, The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 540 North Milwau- 
kee St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

7. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York., has also announced a 
portfolio Doubleday-Doran & Co., 14 W. 
49th St., New York, and Longmans- 
Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
will supply free material. 

8. Book lists of the Cardinal Hayes 
Literature Committee. Address: Cardi- 
nal Hayes Literature Committee, 23 East 
51st St., New York, N. Y. 

9. Secular Book Week (November 
11-17) material: book marks, free manual 
of ideas, poster, (25 cents) etc., from Miss 
Laura Harris, Executive Secretary, The 
Children’s Book Council, 62 West 45th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

10. Bridges to Bookland: an annotated 
book list, classified by subject and accord- 
ing to age groups. A short guide to read- 
ing for children of fourteen and under. 
Single copy, 25 cents; 20 cents for orders 
of from 5 to 50 copies; and 15 cents each 
for orders of more than 50. Address: 
The Catholic School Board, 151 S. Fifth 
St., Louisville 2, Ky. 

11. The Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors: a handbook containing the story 
of the Gallery, with a list of its members 
and some of the works of each. Price, 
$1.00. Adress, Sister Mary Joseph, Direc- 
tor, The Gallery of Living Catholic Au- 
thors, Webster College, 470 East Lock- 
wood Avenue, Webster Groves, Mo. 

12. A simulated radio broadcast, after 
the fashion of Information, Please pro- 


gram, by Sister M. Myles, B.V.M., and 
Sister M. Alician, B.V.M. In three sec- 
tions: 1. For children of the upper ele- 
mentary school grades; 2. for ninth and 
tenth grade students; 3. for pupils of the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. With 
script, quizzes and directions. Sold by 
The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine 
Blvd., St. Louis 7, Mo. Price 15 cents. 

13. Catholic Authors of the Past and 
Present: for junior and senior high school 
students. Apply to Brother George Schu- 
ster, S.M., 4701 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

14. Lectures and Rental Panels. Ad- 
dress: Sister M. Joseph, Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors. (see item no. 10 
above). 

15. Authors’ Traveling Exhibit: pic- 
tures, autographs, etc. Rental Panels. 
Apply to Sister Mary de Paul, O.P., Holy 
Angels High School, 5806 15th Ave., 
N.W., Seattle, Wash. 

16. Book Week Aids and a Book 
Week Manual of Suggestions. R. R. Bow- 
ker & Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

17. Activity Book for School Libraries, 
by Lucille Fargo. 2 vols. American Li- 
brary Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
CONFERENCE 

The Western New York Catholic Li- 
brarians’ Conference held the first meet- 
ing of the new school year at Canisius 
College on Saturday, September 15. Rev- 
erend Bernard J. Magee of Little Flower 
Seminary presided. 

Special tribute was paid to Reverend 
Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., founder of the 
Conference. Father Bouwhuis has been 
transferred to Syracuse and was absent 
from the meeting for the first time since 
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the Conference was founded seven years 
ago. Reverend Theodore J. Cunnion, 
S.J., assistant librarian at Canisius Col- 
lege, read a letter from Father Bouwhuis 
commending the Conference on the far- 
reaching results of the work begun in 
the region of Western New York. 

Plans were reviewed for Catholic Book 
Week observance. Reverend Thomas F. 
Flanagan, O.M.L., Holy Angels Collegiate 
Institute, Unit Chairman of Catholic 
Book Week, conveyed the episcopal bless- 
ing of His Excellency, Most Reverend 
John F. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Buffalo, 
for the plans that have been made to 
make the Week one of the highlights of 
the year. 

New officers were elected for the year: 
General Chairman, Reverend Thomas F. 
Flanagan, O.M.1.; Chairman of the High 
School Section, Reverend Bernard J. Ma- 
gee, Little Flower Seminary; Chairman 
of the Elementary Section, Sister Margaret 
Joseph, S.S.J., Mount St. Joseph’s 
Teacher’s College; Secretary, Sister Mary 
Benice, Fel., Villa Maria Academy; 
Treasurer, Sister St. Ruth, G.N.S.H., 
D’Youville College. 


MIDWEST UNIT 

The tenth annual meeting of the Mid- 
west Unit will take place in Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, October 18 and 19. Reverend 
Victor J. Reed, Ph.D., Pastor of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier Church and vice-chairman of 
the Unit will be host to the meeting. 
More than 200 delegates from Colorado, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and Okla- 
homa are expected to attend the sessions. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College of Still- 
water has pledged its cooperation with 
the convention committee and has offered 
its lecture halls for various panels. 

A feature of the program will be an 
institute on reading conducted by Richard 


J. Hurley, President of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association and divisional librarian 
of education at the University of Ne- 
braska. More than forty-eight priests, sis- 
ters and laymen will participate in the 
program which will open with High Mass 
at St. Francis Xavier Church. 


SCRANTON DIOCESAN UNIT 

The Scranton Diocesan Unit met Fri- 
day, October 5th, at St. Paul’s High 
School in Scranton. Reverend Aloysius 
J. Miller, S.J., Chairman of the Unit, pre- 
sided. Very Reverend John Vaughan, 
Pastor of St. Paul’s Church, welcomed the 
members. Reverend John Maher, Dio- 
cesan Superintendent of Schools, and 
Chairman of Catholic Book Week, out- 
lined the program for school observance. 
The Unit is sponsoring four contests: a 
poster contest, a book review contest, a 
book exhibit contest and a dramatics 
contest. The rules governing the con- 
tests were drawn up by the respective 
chairmen and explained at the October 
meeting. Practical and _ entertaining 
demonstrations of procedure were given 
for the benefit of the librarians and su- 
periors who will direct the competition 
within their own schools. A prize will 
be awarded for the best entry in the 
inter-school competition. 

A list of suggestions and aids for pub- 
licity and activities was distributed. Re- 
freshments were served in the school 
library. 


MICHIGAN UNIT 

The Michigan Unit, under the chair- 
manship of Sister Claudia, I.H.M., li- 
brarian at Marygrove College, Detroit, 
has planned an active program for the 
observance of National Catholic Book 
Week. The climax of the Week’s activi- 
ties in the Detroit area is scheduled to 
take place at Catholic Central High 
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School, 60 Belmont Street, November 9 
to 11. On Sunday, November 11, at 
2:30 p. m., a number of Michigan authors 
vill be present to deliver brief, informal 
talks on their work. Mr. Walter Romig 
is in charge of this program. An informal 
discussion will follow the addresses. 


FATHER REGNET MARKS 
ANNIVERSARY 

Reverend Henry H. Regnet, S.J., who 
served. as a member of the Executive 
Council of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, 1939-1945, celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination to the 
priesthood on June twenty-seventh. The 
year of his silver jubilee in the priest- 
hood also marks his thirtieth year in the 
library field. From 1912-1917, in addi- 
tion to teaching high school classes, 
Father Regnet was also librarian at St. 
Ignatius High School, Chicago. In Aug- 
ust, 1923, he was appointed librarian at 
St. Louis University. While there, he 
organized the Father de Smet and the 
rare book collections. From 1939-1943, 
he was librarian at St. Mary’s College, 
St. Marys, Kansas, and since August 
1943, librarian at Rockhurst College, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Father Regnet was active in establish- 
ing the Library Section of the Catholic 
Education Association, and acted as Sec- 
retary of the Group. In 1935 he cooper- 
ated in the organization of the St. Louis 
Unit of the Catholic Library Association. 


A.L.A. RELIGIOUS BOOK LIST 

Ten Catholic titles appeared in the 
list of outstanding religious books pub- 
lished from May, 1944 to May, 1945 
which was released by the American Li- 
brary Association in June. Reverend John 
K. Ryan, Associate Professor of Philoso- 
phy, Catholic University of America, 
was the Catholic representative on the 


committee for selection. The following 
titles were included: The biography of a 
cathedral, by Anderson (Longmans); 
Slavery and freedom, by Berdyaev (Scrib- 
ner); Church history in the light of the 
Saints, by Dunney (Macmillan); Chris- 
tianity and democracy, by Maritain (Scrib- 
ner); The New Testament of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, by Knox 
(Sheed); The general who rebuilt the 
Jesuits, by North (Bruce); Humanity. 
What? Whence? Whither? by Orchard 
(Bruce); Freedom through education, by 
Redden and Ryan (Bruce); Jesus the di- 
vine Teacher, by Russell (Kenedy); Love 
one another, by Sheen (Kenedy); Seven 
pillars of peace, by Sheen (Scribner); 
Catholic art and culture, by Watkin 
(Sheed). 


FATHER BOUWHUIS RECEIVES 
NEW ASSIGNMENT 

Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.]., 
librarian at Canisius College, Buffalo, 
New York, and Ex-president of the 
Catholic Library Association, has been 
appointed Executive Director of the 
Jesuit College of Syracuse. He is engaged 
in the public relations work and planning 
preliminary to the organization of the 
new college. His office is at 254 East 
Onondaga Street, Syracuse, New York. 


VATICAN LIBRARY CODE 

Completion of the Vatican Library 
Code was announced in July by Mr. Ever- 
ett O. Fontaine, Chief of the Publishing 
Department of the American Library 
Association. As there is no subsidy avail- 
able to finance the publication, it is neces- 
sary to have 250 advance orders before 
the Code can be published. This number 
has not yet been realized. Libraries in- 
terested in securing the English transla- 
tion are urged to send in their orders 
without delay. If any library has not 
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seen or has misplaced Mr. Fontaine’s 
letter of July 3, a duplicate will be mailed 
upon request. 

A great deal of time has been spent on 
this project, and it would be unfortunate 
if it were to fail because possible pur- 
chasers neglected to place their orders in 
advance. 


A.L.A. OFFICERS 

The American Library Association held 
election of officers at the meeting in Chi- 
cago in June. The newly elected officers 
are: president, Ralph A. Ulveling, li- 
brarian of the Detroit Public Library; first 
vice-president and president-elect, Mary 
U. Rothrock, library specialist of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; second vice- 
president, Emerson Greenaway, librarian 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Balti- 
more; treasurer, Rudolph Gjelness, chair- 
man of the Department of Library Sci- 
ence at the University of Michigan. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
The twenty-fifth annual observance of 
American Education Week will be held 


November 11-17, 1945. The theme for - 


this year’s observance is “Education to 
Promote the General Welfare.” Con- 
cern for the general welfare is the great 
need of the world today. The schools 
have a major role to play in developing 
citizens who will work together for the 
common good. 

Let American Education Week be ob- 
served in every classroom, in every school, 
in every school system, in every state. 
Let emphasis be placed on the purposes, 
achievements and needs of the schools. 
Let attention be given to the service that 
they perform for the individual, the com- 
munity, the state, the nation and the 
world. For a complete list of the mater- 
ials available to help in planning a pro- 
gram for American Education Week 


1945, write to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NON-FICTION WINS POPULARITY 
VOTE 

The results of a survey made during 
the summer by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, University of Denver, re- 
vealed that non-fiction is more popular 
than fiction among the general reading 
public, with a majority indicating as their 
favorite subjects “human behavior,” “in- 
teresting personalities,” or “homemaking.” 
The survey was made for the American 
Library Association and seventeen co- 
operating city libraries throughout the 
United States. 


TEEN-AGE BOOK SHOW 

Pocket Books, Inc. is sponsoring a 
“Teen-Age Book Show.” The plan offers 
high schools, on a community-wide basis, 
materials for a "teen-age book fair. The 
program does not promote Pocket Books 
but is aimed to encourage more non- 
compulsory reading of all kinds after 
school hours. 

Features of the program are a 12-min- 
ute movie, “It’s All Yours,” starring 
Ralph Bellamy; a colorful book exhibit 
showing that great personages have be- 
come great through reading; a 32-page 
booklet, “Read Today, Star Tomorrow,” 
edited by Mary Gould Davis of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

A preview of the book show was held 
in New York September 19 for repre- 
sentatives of educational, publishing, 
radio, movie and cultural groups. 


JEFFERSON PAPERS ON 
MICROFILM 
To the twelve widely dispersed libraries 
which have recently acquired microfilm 
copies of the papers of Thomas Jefferson 
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in the Library of Congress, the Library is 
presenting microfilm copies of the first 
complete catalog of the Jefferson collec- 
tion. 

This catalog provides the first adequate 
guide to the more thaa 70,935 pages of 
correspondence and documents bound in 
238 volumes and known as the Jefferson 
Papers. These papers range from presi- 
dential documents to recipes for making 
coffee and deal with such widely different 
fields of knowledge as astronomy, philoso- 
phy, political theory, agriculture, rhetoric 
and education. 

The Library of Congress is sending 
copies of the catalog to purchasers of the 
microfilm reproduction of the Papers. 
Copies of the new catalog are also avail- 
able to others by purchase. Institutions 
and individuals may obtain copies of the 
microfilm reproduction of the Papers at 
$425 a set, not including the catalog, 
which is sold separately for $35 a copy. 


AMERICAN BOOK CENTER 

The American Book Center for War 
Devastated Libraries was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York 
in April, 1945. Funds were provided by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to cover the 
salary of a director, office assistance, and 
other organizational expenses for a tem- 
porary period. 

The Center proposes to conduct at an 
early date and through an adequate pub- 
licity program, a campaign for materials 
for war-devastated libraries. This cam- 
paign will be limited to printed materials 
useful for scholarly investigation and for 
the physical, economic, industrial, and 
social rehabilitation of Allied Nations in 
the war areas. Such material will be 
solicited as gifts from publishers, learned 
societies, libraries, educational institu- 
tions, scholars, scientists, and other indi- 


viduals; and will be collected at a national 
receiving point or points where they can 
be sorted and allocated to the various 
countries and libraries within those coun- 
tries where they are required. 

It is expected that the funds necessary 
to finance the reception centers will be 
available in the near future. 


SCHOOL LIFE REAPPEARS 

The U. S. Office of Education an- 
nounced today that publication of its 
monthly official journal, School Life, will 
be resumed with the October, 1945 issue. 
Education For Victory, the bi-weekly 
which replaced School Life during the 
war years, ceased publication with the 
issue dated June 20, 1945 (Vol. 3, No. 
24). 


TOWARD DEVELOPING A 
CRITICAL CATHOLIC MIND 

(Continued from page 9) 
because they are infallible, but because 
by and large they provide such current, 
challenging, and varied reading. One 
reason for this is the fact that they are 
weeklies—an additional justification for 
their being used in the classroom. 

Many people ask skeptically: what can 
a freshman get out of reading either 
America or The Commonweal? Each 
magazine is much too advanced for a 
youngster! The answer is that a fresh- 
man can get a gratifyingly large amount. 
Not that she understands every word in 
every article and editorial and review. 
But her failure to do so initially is hardly 
a discouraging obstacle. How much does 
she understand, by herself, of her courses 
in chemistry, calculus, or English litera- 
ture for that matter? 

Naturally, some points, attitudes and 
arguments presented in America and in 
The Commonweal will have to be dis- 
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cussed. But it is a part of the duties of 
Catholic faculties to help cushion the 
shock for students when they begin adult 
reading. And it is adult Catholic read- 
ing, not juvenile, that must be insisted 
upon; otherwise students are not being 
taught to build toward Catholic maturity. 


When the students have survived the 
experience of reading virile Catholic 
thought in America and in The Com- 
monweal, they can be eased into an intro- 
duction to other first-rate Catholic maga- 
zines. Through their reading and dis- 
cussing of America and The Common- 
weal, they will have become oriented in 
mature Catholic thinking, and they can 
then be turned into other fine pastures— 
including some of specialized interests. 

The primary and most difficult feat is 
to get Catholics to read one good maga- 
zine. As Father LaFarge wrote in the 
Twentieth Anniversary number of The 
Commonweal, “the problem of all high- 
class ‘opinion’ journalism is fundamental- 
ly that of getting people to read serious 
and useful matter at all, and... once 
they have formed the habit, they are not 
content with one publication but will 
desire several” .!4 


However, what seems to the writer 
to be the richest, the most efficacious, 
and the most lasting of the three plans 
to help develop a critical Catholic mind 
lies in constantly supplementing secular 
English literature with selected Catholic 
reading—both because it supplies a neces- 
sary corrective or antidote and because 
it acquaints students with substantial 
Catholic writers in diversified fields: it 
provides additional proof that Catholi- 
cism is not only a creed but a culture. 
(Note: Dr. Murphy’s article will be con- 
cluded in the November issue with a fully 
annotated bibliography illustrating the 
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third plan for developing a critical Cath- 
olic mind.) 


KEYS TO WORLD PEACE: 
CHRISTIAN BOOKS 

(Concluded from page 11) 

Authors of the past should not be 
overlooked. The great literary men who 
are part of the Christian tradition of all 
past ages should always be kept in mind; 
their classic presentations of the good, 
the true and the beautiful should never 
be neglected, should never be forgotten. 
Moreover, in addition, in our day and age 
we have functioning the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors which presents for our 
attention over 400 present-day Christian 
authors who in their works cover the 
specific problems of the day, the prob- 
lems of humanity. As such they hold out 
the modern keys which unlock world 
peace. The best authors of all forms of 
literature, the best authors representing 
the four corners of the globe are avail- 
able. By presenting their books to the 
public we are not only presenting keys 
to world peace but we are honoring, 
while they are still with us, the literary 
men and women who contribute so much 
to the modern scene. At the same time 
an incentive is available to those others 
who could contribute their literary merits 
to the needs of the hour. 

Literacy is on the march throughout 
the world. More and more people desire 
to read. More and more people every- 
where will read. The golden opportunity 
is available because of this urge to read. 
As librarians we are conscious of the 
results of reading. Accordingly our duty 
as part of Catholic Book Week is to 
cooperate in the widespread exhibition 
and distribution of Christian reading, 
reading which truly reflects the full Chris- 
tian way of life. Then truly can we shout 
“Keys to World Peace: Christian Books”. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
SINAITIC MANUSCRIPT 

(Concluded from page 18) 
original papyrus roll. Each column has 
forty-eight lines of continuous, noble, 
simple uncials. The MS at first contained 
the whole Greek Bible, plus two apocry- 
phal books as stated above. The latter, 
together with the whole New Testament 
and a small part of the Old, luckily 
escaped the wastebasket of thé Convent 
of St. Catherine. 

Among the great codices the Codex 
Sinaiticus ranks second in importance; the 
most valuable codex of Scripture is un- 
doubtedly the Codex Vaticanus B, now 
jealously preserved in the Vatican Li- 
brary. Tischendorf believed that the 
Sinaitic MS was one of the fifty precious 
Biblical MSS made by order of Con- 
stantine the Great, as Eusebius, the 
Church historian, tells us in his life of 
Constantine: “I have thought it expe- 
dient to instruct your Prudence to order 
fifty copies of the sacred Scriptures, the 
provision and use of which you know 
to be most needful for the instruction of 
the Church, to be written on prepared 
parchment in a legible manner, and in a 
convenient, portable form, by professional 
transcribers thoroughly practiced in their 
art.” 


The Codex Sinaiticus was for many 
years the precious possession of the 
Czar’s library in St. Petersburg, where it 
was ultimately presented as a gift by the 
monks of Mt. Sinai. Not until a few 
years ago did it find the custody of good 
hands, when the Russian government, 
on December 16, 1933, sold the famous 
MS to the British Museum for the sum 
of 500,000 dollars. 


The centenary of the discovery of the 
Sinaitic MS, was observed in May of 


1944, the occasion for universal mani- 
festation of homage to the memory of | 
Constantine Tischendorf. 


THE PRINCIPAL UNCIAL CODICES 
OF THE BIBLE 

(Concluded from page 16) 
large, clear, regular and beautiful Latin 
uncials, two columns to the page and 
forty-three or forty-four lines to the 
column. Spacing between words is found 
in this MS but generally the writing is 
continuous. While there are no marks | 
of punctuation, the stichometric arrange- 
ment guides, at least the skilled reader, 
in the sense of the text. A verse from | 
this MS will serve us as an example of 
the stichometric verse®: 

SINE QUID NOBIS IT TIBE THU 
NAZARENE VENISTIPERDERE NOS 
SCIO TE QUI SIS SCS Di? 

Codex am contains the whole Bible 
with the exception of Baruch. In addi- 
tion, this codex contains the “Prologus 
Galeatus” of St. Jerome and his prefaces 
to the individual books, as well as the 
capitula or summaries of the contents. 
In the first quaternion are contained a 
picture of the Tabernacle, dedicatory 
verses, a list of the books contained in 
the codex, a division of the books ac- 
cording to Jerome, another according to 
Epiphanius and Hilary, and a third ac- 
cording to St. Augustine. The recovery 
of this MS has important bearings upon 
the history of the Vulgate and was due 
especially to the genius of De Rossi. Tis- 
chendorf published the text of the New 
Testament of this codex in 1890-94. 
Among the MSS of the Vulgate, Codex 
Amiatinus holds the first place for purity 
of text. 


6. St. Luke 4, 34. 
7. Note the abbreviations in lines one and three: THU for 
IHESUS; SCS for SANCTUS and Di for DEI. 


Book Reviews 


The university library. Its organization, 
administration, and functions. By Louis 
Round Wilson and Maurice F. Tauber. 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. 570p. 
$5.00. 


Two well-known authors here undertook “to 
consider systematically the principles and methods 
of university library organization and administra- 
tion and to formulate generalizations concerning 
them which may be useful to university librar- 
ians in the effective performance of their highly 
important task of aiding scholars in teaching and 
research.” They also noted several minor pur- 
poses which they hoped to attain by reaching 
university administrators, the members of univer- 


sity faculties and learned societies and students 


of library science. The need for such an under- 
taking has long been recognized as urgent; a 
statement of the aims and objects, the principles 
and practices of university libraries is essential 
in building up and giving character to the young 
and vigorous profession of library science. The 
authors have long occupied positions of promi- 
nence in the field of university librarianship, both 
because of their positions, their activities, and 
their writings. 

In their chapter on “Buildings and Equipment,” 
the authors remark that the “material presented 
here is, in large measure, a synthesis of informa- 
tion on the subject, reflecting what appears to be 
the best practice or currently accepted opinion”; 
the same observation might well be applied to 
the whole book, for the method of presentation is 
quite uniform throughout. Each chapter begins 
with an introductory paragraph; a rather thorough 
discussion of the subject at hand follows, drawn 
largely from the writings of contemporary librar- 
ians; next, there is a summary of the points 
treated in the chapter, often accompanied by an 
indication of the trends involved; a well selected 
bibliography is appended to each chapter. Foot- 
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notes appear on most pages of the text, often in 
abundance. Throughout, there is an air of thor- 
oughness, of efficient handling, of the use of good 
judgment. Acknowledgment is made in the 
Preface to several scholars to whom credit is 
given for assistance. All in all, there is evidence 
of every effort to make this not only useful to all 
interested in university libraries but a work 
creditable to the profession. The printer lent his 
assistance with an excellent production. 


In the interests of exactness, some qualifica- 
tion should have been added to the title to indi- 
cate that the work is limited to the American 
university library and that chiefly from the view- 
point of American and English writers of the 
past five decades. 

This reviewer would have preferred to stop 
here with the salute given above to a work ably 
done. But it was done by a method which has a 
number of weaknesses and these are apparent 
in the present work. This synthetic method has 
been used perhaps too often in our literature 
on library science; while it is quite proper in 
co-operative studies, it lacks the force and author- 
ity which are usually associated with the work of 
a person of eminence and experience. Facts and 
figures can carry great powers of conviction, but 
we know, too, that they admit of various inter- 
pretations. 

Where materials from recognized authorities 
are abundant, as they are, for instance, in the 
case of the organization of the university library, 
the results will be good. But where recorded 
materials are few and inadequate, as they defi- 
nitely are on the subject of the status and 
salaries of librarians, a good presentation of the 
case is impossible. Here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for Dean Wilson, whose experience in the 
library field and whose reputation for appreciat- 
ing all sides of an issue is held in high esteem 
as well by university administrators as by librar- 
ians, to make a case which would at once have 
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been to the interests of university librarians and 
to the library profession. Some of the best 
actual achievements in the matter of salary and 
status, for instance, have not as yet been recorded 
and published; and some of the most important 
items are definitely not available for publication 
although they are quite well-known to many 
librarians. Hence, the case as here recorded 
appears weaker than it actually is and far weaker 
than it might have been presented. 


Again, the synthetic method prevents the 
attainment of a unity which would be a very 
desirable asset in a book of this type. When the 
materials are drawn from separate articles, the 
impact of one set of facts on another set is apt 
to be lost sight of. For instance, much attention 
is given in one part of the book to new roles 
which the librarian has been called upon to play 
in the work of the university, new tasks and 
responsibilities and activities unheard of fifty years 
ago. Might not these points have been used to 
good effect in presenting the case for new salary 
and status adjustments? The comparisons be- 
tween the respective contributions made to the 
university by librarians and professors have not 
up to the present made the intended impres- 
sions on universities; might it not be more effec- 
tive, and more to the point, to make compari- 
sons between librarians and the members of the 
administrative staff? With his multitude of new 
duties the university librarian of the present day 
is denied the leisure required for the scholarly 
production which once he was supposed to enjoy. 
The signs of the past two or three decades, as 
well as the appointments to positions, indicate 
that the tendency is away from the scholarly type 
of librarian; if this be true, it should be so 
acknowledged. And because he is called upon 
to be a capable administrator, with all that the 
term implies in a modern university set-up, the 
librarian should be entitled to a corresponding 
salary and status. His assistants, down to the 
lower grades, now need abilities and training, not 
comparable to the techang staff, but for positions 
highly important in the university structure. 


There are many types of positions essential for 
research and other scholarly work in the univer- 
sity structure apart from those on the teaching 
staff and Dean Wilson has argued elsewhere 
with more force and clearness for the proper 
recognition of these than he was allowed to do in 
a synthetic mold. 


For some reason or other the subject of refer- 
ence service towards research, the very heart 
of university library work, was treated in“ very 
much abridged fashion; even the productions of 
the University of Chicago Press were not ade- 
quately exploited on this subject. 

The synthetic method of treatment is effective 
in presenting in convenient form what may be 
called the total view of a subject, but it omits the 
very important and highly desirable individual 
view which most persons had hoped for, especially 
from Dean Wilson. And while the method has 
the advantage of being up-to-date, that very 
quality is soon lost, especially at a time when 
inventive minds are fast changing our techniques 
and when the very nature of the American uni- 
versity is subject to rapid modifications. While 
changes are in the air, it is important that our 
best views be defined and that our commonly 
accepted ideas be formulated; but it is equally 
important that they be defined and formulated 
with authority. 

But—not to belabor the point of the method 
used in this work, which this reviewer frankly did 
not like—its chief defect is that it is not too 
successful in achieving its main objective to be 
“useful to university librarians in the effective 
performance of their highly important tasks of 
aiding scholars in teaching and research.” These 
librarians have been living with the problems 
presented for years, carefully watching for any 
new hint or suggestion, applauding and profiting 
by each new development, following carefully 
each suggestion for improvement. But what uni- 
versity librarians need is a more unified, inte- 
grated, clearly defined set of principles, accom- 
panied by a careful formulation of tested prac- 
tices set forth by one of authority and experience 
in the ways of library science. Until we have 
such a work, the best thought and the most im- 
pelling conclusions of university librarianship will 
be lacking to the profession. At the same time 
the authors probably have succeeded to a greater 
extent in reaching other groups interested in the 
university library for whom they expressed con- 
cern; this will certainly be true for students of 
library science, who will find in this volume an 
excellent presentation of the important informa- 
tion as presented to American readers during the 
past half-century. 

REVEREND Francis A. MULLIN, 
Catholic University of America 
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The book of Catholic authors (Third 
series). Informal self-portraits of famous 
modern Catholic writers, edited with 
preface and notes by Walter Romig. Fully 
illustrated by portraits. Detroit, Walter 
Romig and Co., 1945. 316p. $2.20. 


A mere announcement to the effect that a new 
volume of this series is off press in a format on 
par with any pre-war volume should be sufficient 
for school librarians to sign on the line. Main- 
taining the standard of the earlier volumes the 
Third Series adds fifty-four self-sketches of con- 
temporary authors. The light and easy touch is 
often in evidence as in Father Terence Connolly’s 
quotation of a non-Catholic teacher’s definition 
of Jesuits as “members of a Society named after 
Jesus (who are) not much like Him”, or in Father 
Glenn’s twittery of membership among the real 
Catholic authors. 

While all these autobiographies are interesting, 
the one I enjoyed most is that of Eddie Doherty. 
It’s worth the price of admission. And a word 
aside to those connected with the National Cath- 
olic Book Week celebrations: “Keep the full set 
close at hand; make the person who wants to 
borrow it buy his own”. 

Eucene P. 
Co-Editor, “Best Sellers, 
Scranton, Pa. 


The American library directory, 1945. 
A classified list of 12,140 libraries with 
names of librarians and statistical data. 
Compiled by Karl Brown. New York, 
R. R. Bowker Co., 1945. 624p. $15.00. 

The 1945 Directory shows a fifty-page expansion 
over the last edition and this despite the fact that 
it was necessary to temporarily drop two of the 
regular features: the index to memorial names 
and the notes about microfilming facilities. The 
number of libraries included has been increased 
from 11,764 to 12,140; salary figures for libraries 
has been included when obtainable, and the 
statistics for smaller libraries which were omitted 
from the last edition have been restored. 

As in previous editions, information appears 
in the following categories: Libraries in the 
United States; Libraries in the United States Ter- 
ritories and Dependencies; Libraries in Canada 
and Newfoundland; Library Organizations; Li- 
brary Schools; State and Piovincial Extension 


Agencies; and Index to Special Collections, Spe- 
cial Subjects and Special Libraries. The list in- 
cludes 8,298 public libraries, 1,886 college and 
junior college libraries, 427 federal and state li- 
braries of all kinds, 324 hospital and institutional 
libraries, and (1,205 special libraries including 
medicine and law libraries. 

The Compiler presents the Directory not only 
as a list of libraries but as a combined annual 
report of the American library world. 


The Catholic booklist, 1942-1945. 
Edited by Sister Mary Luella, O.P. Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois, 1945. 101p. 
$0.50. ‘ 


A classified and annotated list of 500 titles 
selected by specialists in the respective subjects. 
Fourteen compilers cooperated with the editor. 
Selection was made from titles published from 
1942-1944 and those published early in 1945. In 
form and format the list supplements the Reading 
List for Catholics (1940) and its Supplement 
(1941) which were published by the Catholic 
Library Association. The inclusion of non-Cath- 
olic authors is more noticeable in the 1945 list. 


The Catholic booklist and the earlier C.L.A. 
publications are recommended as a basic reading 
guide for the Catholic layman. Parish and public 
libraries will welcome this current selection. 


Educators guide to free films. Fifth 
annual edition, August, 1945. Educators 
Progress Service, 1945. 254p. $4.00. 


This edition replace all volumes and supple- 
ments which have preceded it. It is a complete, 
up-to-date, annotated schedule of Free films and 
slidefilms. Three hundred and fifty-six new titles 
have been entered in this edition. All new 
titles are starred in the title index and the sub- 
ject index is a new feature. As in the previous 
editions, the Source Index is a convenient alpha- 
betical list of the organizations from which films 
may be obtained, giving complete address, and 
the conditions under which the films are loaned. 
The paper in the fifth edition makes the new 
guide not only more attractive but more readable. 

Dr. John Guy Fowlkes has written a new in- 
troductory article on “Free Films in Schools”. 
Reprints of this article will be furnished free to 
any school or other official interested in visual 
education. 
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New Books 


BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


Catholic Book Club—June 
MAYNARD, THEODORE. Too small a world; 
S50 of Francesca Cabrini. Bruce, 1945. 

ye in May issue, p. 300.) 


Catholic Book Club—July 
ManriTAIN, Raissa. Adventures in grace. 
Translated by Julie Kernan. Longmans, 
Green & Co.., 1945. 262p. $2.75. 

A sequel to We have been friends together. 
Madame Maritain continues her account of 
the spiritual influence of the friendship of 
Peguy, Bloy, Rouault, and introduces new 
friends including her spiritual director, Father 
Clerissac, and the Van der Meers, Henri 
Massis, Eve Lavalliere, and many others. A 
special chapter is devoted to the details of 
Jacques Maritain’s early experiences as a phil- 
osopher. 


Catholic Book Club—August 
SCRIVENER, JAN. Inside Rome with the 
Germans. Macmillan, 1945. 204p. $2.50. 


A diary account of Rome during the tense 
days of the German occupation, written by an 
American nun whoworked in the Vatican 
during that time. 


Catholic Literary Foundation—June 


BucHANAN, Rosemary. This bread. Bruce, 
1945. 263p. $2.50. 
As a first novel, this tale by Miss Buchanan 
is an engaging love story, complicated—and 
then sublimated—by the conversions of 
principals to the Catholic faith. Although its 
interest is retarded by the author’s extreme 


care to leave nothing to the imagination, the 
story would still appeal to the high-school 


group. 
Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. 


Catholic Literary Foundation—July 
SHARKEY, Don. After Bernadette, the 
00 of Lourdes. Bruce, 1945. 164p. 


Those who are familiar with the story of 
Bernadette will be further edified and inspired 


by this factual account of the miraculous 
cures that have continued at Lourdes since 
the apparitions of Our Lady in the nineteenth 
century. Excellent photographic illustrations. 


FeENey, LEONARD. Your second child- 
hood ... pictures by Michael Cunning- 
ham. Bruce, 1945. 55p. $1.25. 


Pictures and reflections are good, but the 
verses—not so good. A little aside from Father 
Feeney’s usual style. 


Catholic Literary Foundation— 
August 
Macner, JAMes A. Personality and suc- 
cessful living. Bruce, 1945. 244p. $2.75. 
(Reviewed in the May issue, p. 301.) 


Biography 
SARGENT, DANIEL. Mitri; or The story of 
Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, 
1770-1840. Longmans, Green, 1945. 327p. 
$3.50. 
Mitri is not only the biography of Demetrius 
Augustine Gallitzin, one of the more colorful 
figures in the pioneering of American Catholi- 
cism, but it is also an adequate description of 
the state of the Church in Pennsylvania in the 
early nineteenth century. Competently writ- 
ten, historically accurate and warmly sym- 
pathetic, it traces not only the career of a 
great American Catholic but offers an insight 
into our spiritual ancestry, a subject on which 
every Catholic should be well informed. 
Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D. 
Fiction 
MarsHaLt, Bruce. The world, the flesh, 
and Father Smith. Houghton, 1945. 191p. 
$2.50. 
Father Smith, otherworldly, is made very real 
in The world, the flesh, and Father Smith. 
Delightfully and artfully, the author presents 
this lovable Scot surrounded at times too much 
by the world (of sin). The commonplace 
statement of Catholic doctrine is so inter- 
woven with the story that one learns as he 
runs. The interspersal of several “sexy” 
passages makes the book acceptable for the 
mature or adult reader only. 


— 
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KossaK, Zoria. The leper king. Roy, 
1945. 252p. $2.50. 
An historical novel with setting in Jerusalem, 
1175-1187 A. D. “As in her previous novel, 
Mme. Kossak has adopted the major historical 
outline of the period while filling in with 
non-historical minor characters and sufficient 


dialogue and action to keep the reader’s atten- 
tion... . Adults will find it of passable en- 


Best Sellers 5:67 


SPELLMAN, Francis J. No greater love. 
The story of our soldiers. Scribner, 1945. 


147p. $2.00. 
A sequel to Action this day. Personal ob 
servations are vivified by anecdotes of suffer- 
ing, privation and devotion among the soldiers 
and officers. The need for charity is em- 
phasized as essential to peace. 


Juvenile 
Boyton, Nem, S.J. The summer Jerry 
never saw. Longmans, 1945. 186p. $2.00. 


A story to rejoice the heart of any Scout. 
Interwoven with the daily events of camp life 
is the account of the rehabilitation of Jerry 
Tydings, blinded after an operation for brain 
tumor. The give-and-take together with the 
fine camaraderie of the Scouts is a delightful 
picture of the everyday American boy. 


Literature 
FARREN, RoBerT. Rime, gentlemen, please. 
Sheed, 1945. 110p. $2.00. 
This fourth of Robert Farren’s books of poems 
differs from the others in that the ordinary 
things of life rather than the grander themes 
make up its material. The one exception is 
“Lost Light”, a poetic play about 1916, which 
is especially gripping. The shorter poems dis- 
play the keen observation of the poet, and his 
ability to clothe the commonplace in words 
of striking beauty. Those who have read 
Farren’s other books will not be disappointed 


in this latest production. 
Vincent P. Lee, SJ. 


Philosophy 
BourKE, VERNON J. Augustine’s quest of 
wisdom. Bruce, 1945. xiii, 313p. $3.00. 


Without conscious eulogizing Dr. Bourke has 
written a biography from which the reader 
will come to know the man Augustine. This 
is eulogy enough. In general the book em- 
phasizes the philosophical development of Au- 
gustine, and does not emphasize his contribu- 
tion to theology. This is not intended as ad- 
verse criticism but simply as a statement of 
the fact. Perhaps the best commendation of 
the book is that it leaves the reader wanting 
to know more about the Saint, more about the 
full depth of his thought and more about his 
remarkable influence on later writers. 


Charles Denecke, S.J. 


Political Science 
Nem, THomas P. Weapons for peace. 
Bruce, 1945. x, 234p. $2.50. 
In a democracy the citizen rules and is ruled; 
he may not disclaim responsibility for national 
action. Hence, he is morally bound to under- 
stand the principles upon which lasting peace 
can be built, in order to endorse or reject the 
plans of the experts. Historically the problem 
of peace today arisen as a result of a revo- 
lution that began with the Renaissance, and 
continued through the Reformation, and the 
era of political and philosophical upheavals 
that followed. This revolution is primarily a 
moral revolution, a reversal of man’s thinking 
about himself, about his fellowman, and about 
the world he lives in. The return is by way 
of a moral counter-revolution: a recognition 
of man as rational, of God as the Supreme 
Reality, and of the true worth and real dignity 
of man. Any solution, that regards merely 
the economic or the political sphere, is a mere 
expedient. The final chapters show that this 
is the principal content of the teaching of the 


pope on domestic and international peace. 
Charles Denecke, S.J. 


Religion 
BiscHorr, N., S.J. The Jesuits 
in Old Oregon. Gonzaga University, 
1945. 258p. $3.00. 


This book is a sketch of Jesuit mission activi- 
ties among Indians and whites in the pioneer 
days of the Pacific Northwest. Without being 
an exhaustive history of the subject, it is a 
complete and well-documented outline of an 
important chapter in the history of the Church 


in Old Oregon. 
Charles G. McManus, S.J. 


Dooxey, L. M., S.V.D., Ed. Further dis- 
courses on the Holy Ghost. Pustet, 1945. 
212p. $2.50. 


This volume, a sequel to Discourses on the 
Holy Ghost published by the same editor in 
1942, is a series of twenty discourses for adults 
and five for children, written by diocesan and 
religious priests. Its primary object is to bring 
about a deeper appreciation of the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost, and of the sanctification 
brought about by His presence in us, with 
particular attention to the needs of the present 
time. The discourses are devotional as well 
as instructive and are of varying individual 
merit. As is inevitable in such a series, there 
is a certain amount of repetition. The fore 
word is an earnest recommendation of the 
book and of its timeliness by Most Reverend 
Francis Beckman, Archbishop of Dubuque. 
Richard J. Neu, SJ. 


SHEEN, FuLTon J. Seven words of Jesus 


and Mary. Kenedy, 1945. 127p. $1.25. 


Our Lord spoke seven times from the Cross; 
seven sayings of Our Blessed Mother are 
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recorded in the Gospels. Her last recorded 
word, significantly, is at the Marriage Feast in 
Cana. Our Lord’s answer to her on this 
occasion was the first manifestation of Him- 
self in the Public Life. 
The plan of this small book is a series of seven 
meditations combining each of the words of 
Our Lord on the Cross with the numerically 
corresponding saying of His Blessed Mother. 
Despite a seemingly artificial outline, Mon- 
signor Sheen has, seven times over, been char- 
acteristically effective and natural. 
Richard J. Neu, SJ. 
SWEENEY, STEPHEN, C.P. Whisperings 
to God. Scranton, Pa., 1945. 141p. $1.50. 


256 meditative thoughts on life’s purpose and 
the simple way to loving service of God, inter- 
spersed with practical enumerations of definite 
—-_r for resolution and devotion. Foreword 
y Most Reverend William J. Hafey, Bishop 
of Scranton. 


Wacnuter, Peter, O.S.B. The Holy Sac- 
rifice. Pustet, 1945. 280p. $2.50. 


This is a series of meditations on the prayers 
of the Missal, devotional rather than profound 
in tone. It is intended primarily to help the 
= layman draw more spiritual fruit from 

is assistance at the Holy Sacrifice. Those ex- 
plaining the Mass to the faithful, particularly 
to children, may find it of use. 

Richard J. Neu, SJ. 


GOOD NEWS! 


Many library supply items that 
have been “not available at pres- 
ent” are gradually coming back. 


So we suggest that you reorder 
such items. We are not making 
any promises, but you might be 
lucky! 


-*- 


GAYLORD ® BROS., Inc. 


Library Furniture and Supplies 


Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


BOOKS... 


BOUND AND REPAIRED 
FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


CHAS. W. FREDD 
KINGSTON PENNSYLVANIA 
Certified Library Bindery 


WANTED 
For purchase, one copy each of: Bloy, 
The Woman Who Was Poor; Pfleger, 
Wrestlers With Christ. Address: Lilian 
Gaskell, Librarian, Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee 13, Wis. 


PERIODICALS 
The Librarian, Saint Mary College, 
Xavier, Kansas, needs the following back 
issues: 
AMERICA 
v. 4, nos. 2, 13-16, 20, 21, 26 (Oct. 22, 1910; 
Jan. 7, 14, 21, 28; Feb. 25; Mar. 4; Apr. 8, 
1911) 
v. 20, nos. 6, 8 (Nov. 16, 30, 1918) 
v. 23, nos. 25, 26 (Oct. 9, 16, 1920) 
CAECILIA 
v. 62, no. 6 (June, 1935) 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW 
v. 23, no. 6 (June, 1925) 


DESIGN 
v. 39, no. 10 (June, 1937) 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 
v. 16, no. 12 (Dec. 1939) 


LIBRARY POSITION 
Head cataloger for college library in the 
East. Accredited library school graduate 
with experience. State qualifications, ref- 
erences and salary expected. Address: 
Placement Bureau, P. O. Box 631, Scran- 


ton 1, Penna. 
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